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Ralph H. Haben, Jr. 
Speaker 

House of Representatives 



Dear Floridian: 

This booklet will introduce you to the Florida House of 
Representatives, a partner in the legislative process of our State. 

In a democracy, the people govern through the election of 
their representatives. It is my belief that people are more inclined to 
obey laws if they have had the opportunity to participate in the 
selection of those who make the laws. 

State government is your government. The House of 
Representatives speaks for you in this government, so it is well for 
you to understand how the House functions. 

The House is proud of its responsible independence as a 
branch of government and proud, too, of its ability to respond to 
the needs of the people. 

I hope this booklet will help you to better understand how 
your House of Representatives works for you. 

Sincerely, 



Ralph H. Haben, Jr. 



FLORIDA STATE UBRARYj 



THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LEGISLATURE 



In the Legislature, government by the people works. 

"All political power is inherent in the people," asserts the 
Declaration of Rights to Florida's Constitution. The Legislature is 
an instrument through which the people exercise that power. 

For example, not a dollar of tax may be either collected or 
spent by the State without an authorizing Act of the Legislature. 

While no law may be passed without both the Senate and 
the House agreeing upon its exact words, the House has traditional- 
ly felt a special sense of communication with the people. 

This is because the members of the House are elected every 
two years. House members possess a grassroots closeness to the 
electorate which may not always be true of those officers of the 
State elected to four and six-year terms. 

The House has the exclusive right to inquire into the conduct 
of those State officials of high rank who are not subject to suspen- 
sion by the Governor. (See: Impeachment) 



Hands raised, the members of the 1980-1982 House take the oath of 
office at the Organization Session of November 18, 1980. 



HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1980 - 1982 




Ralph H. Haben, Jr. 
Speaker 




Barry Kutun 
Speaker pro tempore 



Democrats in Roman (81) Republicans in Italic (39) 

Counties in District and Representative 



District 

Part of Escambia 

1 Grover C. Robinson III, Pensacola 

2 Thomas R, "Tom" Patterson, Pensacola 

3 Clyde H. "Jack" Hagler, Pensacola 
Okaloosa, parts of Escambia, Santa Rosa, Walton 

4 Bolley L. "Bo" Johnson, Gulf Breeze 

5 Kenneth E. "Ken" Boles, Fort Walton 

6 James G. Ward, Fort Walton Beach 
Holmes, ports of Jackson, Walton, Washington 

7 Sam Mitchell, Vernon 
Parts of Bay, Walton, Washington 

8 Ronald Clyde "Ron" Johnson, Panama City 
Calhoun, Gulf, parts o/Bay, Gadsden, Jackson, Liberty 

9 Leonard J. Hall, Callaway 

Franklin, parts of Gadsden, Jefferson, Liberty, Taylor, 
Wakulla 

10 James Harold Thompson, Quincy 
Leon, parts of Jefferson, Madison, WakuUa 

11 Don C. Price, Tallahassee 

12 Herbert F. "Herb" Morgan, Tallahassee 
Columbia, Hamilton, parts of Madison, Suwannee 

13 Wayne Hollingsworth, Lake City 

Citrus, Dixie, Gilchrist, Lafayette, Levy, parts of Her- 
nando, Marion, Suwannee, Taylor 

14 Gene Hodges, Cedar Key 
Baker, Nassau, parts of Duval, Union 

15 George A. Crady, Yulee 
Part of Duval 

16 Amett E. Girardeau, D.D.S., Jacksonville 

17 John Thomas, Jacksonville 

18 John W. Lewis III, Jacksonville 

19 Andrew E. "Andy" Johnson, Jacksonville 

20 Carl Ogden, Jacksonville 

21 Thomas L. "Tommy" Hazouri, Jacksonville 

22 Steve Pajcic, Jacksonville 

23 Frederick B. "Fred" Tygart. Jacksonville 
2A William G. "BUI" Bankhead. Jacksonville 

Bradford, Clay, part of St. Johns 
25 Frank Williams, Starke 



District 

Alachua, parts of Marion, Putnam, Union 

26 Sidney "Sid" Martin, Hawthorne 

27 Jon L. Mills, Gainesville 
Parts of Flagler, Putnam, St. Johns 

28 Hamilton D. Upchurch, Elkton 
Volusia, part of Flagler 

29 Tom C. Brown, Port Orange 

30 Samuel P. Bell III, Ormond Beach 

31 T. K. Wetherell, Aliandale 
Parts of Lake, Marion 

32 Christian "Chris" Meffert, Ocala 
Parts of Orange, Seminole 

33 Bob Hatiaway, Altamonte Springs 
Parts of Lake, Marion, Seminole 

34 Bobby Brantley. Longwood 
Parts of Lake, Marion, Sumter 

35 Everett A. Kelly, Astatula 
Parts of Hernando, Pasco, Polk, Sumter 

36 Charies R. "Chuck" Smith, BrooksvilJe 
Parts of Pasco, Pinellas 

37 Ronald R. "Ron" Richmond, Holiday 
Part of Orange 

38 Bruce McEwan. Orlando 

39 Daniel Webster. Orlando 

40 Richard "Rich" Crotty. Orlando 

41 Fran Carlton, Orlando 

42 Thomas B. "Tom" Drage, Jr., Orlando 

43 Dick J, Batchelor, Orlando 
Parts of Brevard, Orange, Seminole 

44 Jason Steele, Rockledge 

45 Winston W. "Bud" Gardner, Jr., Titusville 

46 Marilyn Evans-Jonea, Melbourne 

47 Timothy D. "Tim" Deratany, Indiaiantic 
Indian River, parts of Brevard, Okeechobee, Osceola, 
St. Lucie 

48 R. Dale Patchett. Vero Beach 
Parts o/ Highlands, Osceola, Polk 

49 Robert B. "Bob" Crawford, Winter Haven 

50 Beverly B. Bumsed, Lakeland 

51 Gene Ready, Lakeland 

52 C. Fred Jones, Aubumdale 
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District 



District 



Part of Pinellas 

5J Peter M. "Fete" Dunhar. Crystal Beach 

54 5. Curtis "Curt" Kiser. Palm Harbor 

55 James Harrison "]im" Smith. Jr.. Clearwater 

56 Betty Easley, Largo 

57 Dennis L. ]ones. D.C.. Treasure hland 

58 George F. Hieber U, St. Petersburg 

59 Robert E. Bob' Melby. O.D.. St. Petersburg 

60 T. M. "Tom" Woodruff. St. Petersburg 

61 Dorothy Eaton Sample. St Petersburg 
Parts of Hillsborough, Polk 

62 Carl Carpenter, Jr.. Plant City 

63 S. L. "Spud" Clements. Jr., Brandon 

64 John A Grant. Jr.. Tampa 

65 James S- "Trooper Jim" Foster, Odessa 
Part of Hillsborough 

66 H. Lee Moffitt, Tampa 

67 Elvin L. Martinez, Tampa 

68 Richard S. ■Dick" Hodes, M.D , Tampa 

69 George H. Sheldon, Tampa 

70 Helen Gordon Davis, Tampa 
Hardee, parts of Manatee, Sarasota 

71 Ralph H. Haben. Jr.. I'almetlo 

72 Lawrence F, "Larry" Shackelford, Palmetto 
Parts of Charlotte, Manatee, Sarasota 

73 Thomas E. "Tom" Danson. Jr.. Sarasota 

74 Ted Eiving. Venice 

DcSoto, parts of Charlotte, Highlands, Sarasota 

75 Frederic H. "Fred" Burrall. Port Charlotte 
Parts of Martin, St. Lude 

76 Charles L "Chuck Nergard. Port St. Lucie 
Parts of Martin, Okeechobee, Palm Beach 

77 William G. "Doc" Myers. M.D.. Hobe Sound 
Parts of Broward, Palm Beach 

78 Ray Uberti, West Palm Beach 

79 Eleanor Weinstock, Palm Beach 

80 James L. 'Jim' Watt. Lake Park 

81 Reid Moore. Jr.. Palm Beach 

82 Bernard "Doc" Kimmei M.D.. West Palm 
Beach 

83 Franlc S. Messersmith. Lake Worth 
Part of Broward 

84 Thomas J. "Tom " Bush, Fort Lauderdale 



85 Terence T. "Terry" CMalley, Margate 

86 Linda C Cox, Fort Lauderdale 

87 Robert M Woodbum. D.D.S.. Wilton Manors 

88 Tom Gustafson, Fort Lauderdale 
Collier, Glades, parts of Hendry, Highlands, Lee 

89 Mary Ellen Hawkins, Naples 
Pans of Charlotte, Hendry, Lee 

90 Franklin B. Marm, Fort Myers 

91 Hujt;h Paul Nuckolls. Fori Myers 
l^arts of Broward, Dade 

92 Tom McPherson, Fori Lauderdale 

93 Harold J. Dyer, Hollywot>d 

94 Frederick " Fred" Lippman, Hollywood 

95 Walter C. "Walt" Young. Pembroke Pines 

96 Lawrence J. "Larry" Smith, Hollywood 

97 David J. Lehman, M.D., Hollywood 
Parf of Dade 

98 Elaine Gordon, North Miami 

99 Barry Kutun, Miami Beach 

100 Virginia L. Rosen, North Miami 

101 Harold W. "Hal" Spaet. Miami Beach 

102 Michael Friedman, Miami Beach 

103 Ronald A- "Ron" Silver, North Miami Beach 

104 William Ray Hodges. Hialeah 

105 Joe Lang Kershaw, Miami 

106 Carrie P. Meek, Miami 

107 A. M. 'Tony" Fontana, Miami Lakes 

108 Robert R. "Bob" Reynolds, Miami Lakes 

109 Joseph M. "Joe" Cersten, South Miami 

110 Roberta Fox, Miami 

111 C. Thomas "Tom" Gallagher Jll. Coconut 
Grove 

112 Lawrence H. "Larry" Plummer, Coconut Grove 

113 William E. "Bill" Sadowski, Miami 

114 John "Gus" Plummer, Miami 

115 James K. "Jim" Brodie, Miami 

116 Dexter W, Lehtinen. Perrine 

117 Scoff W. McPherson. Mmmi 

118 Charles A. "Charlie" Hall, Miami 

119 Lawrence R. "Larry" Hawkins, Miami 
Monroe, part of Dade 

120 Joseph B. "Joe" Allen, Jr., Key West 



THE LANGUAGE OF LAWMAKING 

Each profession, trade, occupation and even sport has its 
own language. Lawmaking does, too. 

If you went to court, you would not be at all surprised to 
hear the judge and the lawyers using words which were strange to 
you. And if you were watching a football game for the first time, 
you surely would be puzzled over the meaning of some of the ac- 
tion on the field. 

As a visitor in the gallery of the House of Representatives, 
you should not be dismayed to hear words and phrases the mean- 
ings of which are not known to you. Lawmaking is a process which 
moves according to timeless ritual much as does the administration 
of justice in the courts. Lawmaking possesses the same appeal to 
many spectators as the clash of athletic teams. 
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Many people get more intensely interested in lawmaking 
than they do in sports or other recreation. As Governor Fuller War- 
ren once said, the key word to the reason for this greater interest is 
significance. 

"Yesterday's bridge game is forgotten today, or 
tomorrow at the latest. Yesterday's baseball game is on- 
ly a topic of conversation today and the same thing 
holds true of a horse race or a golf match. None of these 
events affect those who do not actually participate in 
them, except to give the non-participants something to 
talk about . . . But government is a different matter." 

A debate in the House of Representatives may have a great 
effect on the personal lives of every one of us. 

There is a saying that "you can't know the players without a 
program." This Guide is intended to help you know what's going 
on here. You will not, to be sure, know everything about the 
legislative process after you have read this Guide. But you should 
be sufficiently informed to watch the proceedings more 
knowledgeably and, therefore, more enjoyably. 

NOW, THE FIRST WORD 

Florida's Legislature was ranked most independent in the na- 
tion after a 14-month study was completed in 1971 by the nonpar- 
tisan, privately-funded Citizens Conference on State Legislatures. 

The overall basis for rating by the Conference was the 
degree to which legislatures "function effectively, account to the 
public for their actions, gather and use information, avoid undue 
influence and represent the interest of their people." 

"Independence," the category in which Florida stood 1st, 
was measured by the Conference in these terms: 

"Independence of the legislature from state's executive 
branch, capability for legislative review and audit of ad- 
ministrative agencies, excellence of legislative pro- 
cedures, regulation of special-interest groups and lob- 
byists, control of conflicts of interest, frequency and 
duration of sessions, and compensation of members." 



Florida's Legislature also was ranked among the top eight in 
three of four other categories. These categories were "functional," 
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for utilization of its time, office space, number of committees, and 
procedures; "accountable," for adequacy of information necessary 
for lawmaking, public access to voting records and actual delibera- 
tions, and leadership selection and constraints; and "informed," for 
staff resources and amount of time devoted to legislative process. 

Independence truly is the key word describing the Florida 
House of Representatives in the changing process of lawmaking 
which commenced in 1966 with the approval by the voting public 
of the legislative organization amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion. This amendment directed the Legislature to meet in an 
Organization Session shortly after the November election for the 
sole purpose of organizing and selecting officers so business could 
be transacted thereafter instead of waiting, as before, until the con- 
vening of the Regular Session in April. (See: Reorganization) 

This two-sentence amendment unshackled the Legislature 
from the chains of a regular session of 60-consecutive days every 
two years (in reality, 44 working days) and tiny housekeeping staff 
to a fully-functioning, year-round existence. The Legislature for the 
first time became an equal of the Executive and Judicial Branches in 
deed as it always had been in theory. 

The significant difference between the old and the new 
Legislature is the fact that the old biennial Legislature was forced to 
rely almost entirely upon the volunteered knowledge and expertise 
of others whose vision often was limited by their special interest; 
as, for example, spokesmen for agencies in the Executive Branch. 

There simply wasn't time enough, staff enough, and equip- 
ment enough for the Legislature to develop judgments of its own. 
Then, as now, the Legislature passed the laws. But now the new an- 
nual Legislature possesses the creative ability to have the first word 
as well as the last word. 



WHO IS YOUR REPRESENTATIVE? 

The typical Representative was, at the time of taking office 
in November, 1980, just a few months short of being 42 years old. 
The age range was from 25 to 69. 

Of the 120 Representatives, 56 were bom in Florida. Of 
those bom elsewhere. New York was first with 12, then Alabama 
and Georgia with seven each, Illinois and Michigan with five each, 
and New Jersey and Pennsylvania with four each. North Carolina 
was the place of birth of three members, and Indiana, 
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Massachusetts, Minnesota and West Virginia with two each. Con- 
necticut, Delaware, the District of Columbia, Iowa, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin furnished one each. 

Forty-four Representatives were born North of the Mason- 
Dixon line. The South other than Florida was the birthplace of 20 
members. Thus, with Florida's own 56, the South is represented in 
the House by 76 members. 

The typical Representative (114) attended an institution of 
higher learning. Florida State University and the University of 
Florida tied for the largest number of members, 16 each, having 
earned bachelor degrees at these institutions. The University of 
Miami had six, and the University of South Florida, Stetson 
University, and Florida A&M University are represented by two 
graduates each. Six members earned bachelor degrees from other 
Florida universities and 37 from out-of-state institutions. Advanced 
degrees, mainly in law, were earned by 12 graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, six each of Florida State University and the Univer- 
sity of Miami, three of Stetson, and one each of Florida A&M 
University and Florida Atlantic University. 

The Representatives stated their religious preference thus: 
Protestants, 88; Roman Catholic, 14; Jewish, 11, and Greek Or- 
thodox, one. Among the Protestants, there are 27 Methodists, 26 
Baptists, 16 Presbyterians, 11 Episcopalians, four Lutherans, and 
one each of these faiths: Assembly of God, Church of Christ, Con- 
gregational, and Unitarian. 

As to marital status at the time of election, 88 were married 
and 32 were single. Of the married, the largest number, 26, had two 
children; 20 had three, seven had one child, five had four, two had 
five, and another two had six. 

This House well may be the most experienced in this cen- 
tury, and perhaps beyond, for 103 of the 120 had served in the past. 
Only 17 came to the House in November, 1980, as freshmen. 
Ninety-four had no prior elective public office. 

The Florida House retains its identification as a "citizen" 
body in the sense that virtually all of its members are active in oc- 
cupations and professions in addition to lawmaking. 

As might be expected in a lawmaking body, there are more 
lawyers (31) than any other profession or occupation. Far behind 
are members from the second largest profession, real estate (17), 
then, education in third place (11). 

Affording a melding of experiences, the House also has 
among its membership an artist, a banker, a broadcaster, a 
chiropractor, a cultural advisor, two dentists, four homemakers, a 



funeral director, a nurseryman, an optometrist, three pharmacists, 
four physicians, eight public relations consultants, four farmers, a 
school bus driver, five insurance agents, a forester, and an export 
director. And there are still more. There are indeed few fields of 
Florida endeavor in which some Member does not possess expertise 
to share with colleagues on occasion. 

The typical Representative belongs to a fraternal, civic, or 
benevolent organization, and likely to organizations in all three 
categories. Public service is a tradition in many House families, 
with fathers, grandfathers, great grandfathers, brothers, uncles, 
and cousins having held office. 

In sum, the Members of the House represent a cross-section 
in virtually every way: age, birthplace, profession, occupation, 
marital status, children, and religions. Thus, Floridians are assured 
of their interests being intelligently served. 



QUALIFICATIONS OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The Constitution requires a Representative to be at least 21 
years of age, an elector, a resident of the district from which elected 
and of Florida for two years prior to election. 

Unlike other State and county officers, members of the 
Legislature take office upon election. This has been interpreted to 
mean midnight of the day of the general election. 

Representatives serve two-year terms. Vacancies in 
legislative office may be filled only by election. The Governor can- 
not appoint members of the Legislature (nor of the U.S. House of 
Representatives). 

COMPENSATION AND REIMBURSEMENT 

Representatives receive a salary of $12,000 a year, payable 
in monthly installments. The Legislature determines by law the rate 
of pay. 

Representatives also receive a daily subsistence allowance 
for the time spent in Tallahassee or during authorized travel. They 
receive a mileage allowance for trips between their District and the 
Capitol and for authorized travel. They also receive an allowance 
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for the maintenance of an office in their District. 

Each Representative may employ a year-round aide, who 
must meet qualifications prescribed by the Joint Legislative 
Management Committee. 



TENURE IN THE HOUSE 

The typical Member of the 1980-1982 House is in a third 
two-year term. 

The range was from eight consecutive terms for the Dean of 
the House, Dr. Richard S. Hodes (D) of Tampa, to the 17 Members 
serving their first term. 

WHY DO MEMBERS RUN? 

Why did each of the 120 Members run for election to the 
House? The pay? Perhaps in some cases. But the $12,000 base pay 
for many may mean a loss of income. As Albert J. Abrams, former- 
ly of the New York Senate and a past Chairman of the National 
Legislative Conference, once wrote, the motivating factors include 
the prestige, the excitement, the challenge of making decisions af- 
fecting millions of people and billions of dollars, and the oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

THE JOB OF A REPRESENTATIVE: 
"A PART OF HISTORY . . . 
MAKING HISTORY" 

The job of a Representative is not just to pass laws although 
the typical Representative will be called upon to record a vote some 
2,250 times during a term. These votes become a matter of lasting 
public record in the Journal of the House. 

Again, to echo Albert Abrams and keepi^-g in mind that the 
"he" includes 13 female members of the Florida House, the typical 
Representative speaks directly for the basic 56,591 persons in his 
District yet indirectly for all the people of Florida since a Represen- 
tative is a State officer rather than a local officer. 
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"He must act as a check on the Executive Depart- 
ment," observed Abrams. "He must set priorities of 
public action. He must determine the allocation of funds 
between the private and the public sector. And within 
the public sector, the legislators must determine how 
much shall go for education, for housing, for economic 
development, for health, for welfare, etc. He rectifies in- 
justices and acts as umpire between opposing forces in 
society. 

"He reads his mail carefully. And he goes a step 
further; in many cases he polls his constituents as to their 
views. He reflects public dissent and public standards. 

"He keeps an open door to people in trouble. He 
does favors daily, interceding for people running the 
gauntlet of an impersonal bureaucracy. Someone's 
unemployment check is lost; someone wants to block a 
road being built in front of his house; someone wants a 
job; the requests come in torrents. Out of this dual role 
of acting as funnel for citizen complaints and requests, 
he gains a sense of government in action, gains insight 
into people and agencies. " 

As you look down from the House gallery, you will see your 
Representative following the day's program of business, likely the 
Special Order Calendar, checking against the file of printed bills 
nested beneath his desk, raising a question or participating in 
debate, and often called off the floor to confer with a constituent 
either in person in the lobby or on the telephone. 

Before and after the daily session in the Chamber, the 
typical member will be involved with the committees of which he is 
a member or committees considering bills he either has introduced 
or opposes. Back in his office, he again will return to the handling 
of mail, to answering the accumulated calls, to assigning staff to 
collect information. 

"But even then," as Abrams wrote, "the day's work is not 
done although the lighted Capitol dome stands brightly against the 
night sky. 

"A newsman may want to query him on one of 
his proposals; he may have to put the finishing touches 
on a news release, or face a barrage of TV lights while 
being asked to comment on some pressing issue. Then 
perhaps a walk to his hotel room to wash up before 
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heading for a dinner meeting where he picks up gossip, 
exchanges views with his colleagues, puts in a good 
word for one of his bills, and then back to the hotel to 
read reports, memos, papers. 

"Visit him in his own District and you may catch 
him in his law office or at night in his district office: 
again there is a procession of people seeking help and 
groups seeking support of their legislation. And perhaps 
dinner at a political or civic affair, possibly a speech, 
shaking hundreds of hands. It's no job for a recluse. 

"To do his job well he needs a good sense of 
humor and a good sense of judgment. He learns to look 
for both sides of every story and not to make snap 
judgments. He becomes very close to his colleagues, 
regardless of party . . . He is generally neither an 
idealist nor a cynic but tends rather to be an establish- 
ment pragmatist. He is philosophic and tolerant in his 
understanding of human nature. He is proud of his posi- 
tion. He tends to be patriotic without being 
chauvinistic. 

"He knows that he is part of history and making 
history. " 



West front of the new Capitol. The House Chamber is beneath the 
dome of the wing to the left. 




THE LEGISLATURE AS A STEP 



Service in the Legislature well may be a step up the ladder of 
public and private service. Of Florida's 37 Governors since 
statehood, from William D. Moseley to Bob Graham, 28 had prior 
legislative service. Interestingly, two others first served in the 
House of Representatives after having been Governor. In 1981, five 
of the six Cabinet officers had been legislators and two of these 
presided over the House as Speakers. Nine of the eleven Lieutenant 
Governors had been legislators. Other legislators have become 
Justices of the Florida Supreme Court, United States Senators, 
members of the U.S. House of Representatives, and Presidential 
Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officers. Still others have distinguished 
themselves in private life. 



This is how an original bill appears. The words underlined 
are those proposed to be added to existing law while the words 
struck through are those which would be deleted. The numbers on 
the left margin identify each line for the accurate placement of 
amendments. Those in the right margin are computer unit 
numbers. 
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THE DAILY ORDER OF BUSINESS 



If you are in the gallery from the time of the convening of 
the House in its daily session, you will find it following generally 
this Order of Business: 

1. Roll call [taken on the roll call machine] 

2. Prayer [usually by an invited clergyman or educator or a Rep- 
resentative] 

3. Pledge of allegiance 

4. Approval of the Journal [of the preceding legislative day] 

5. Receiving of communications 

6. Consideration of messages from the Senate [transmitting 
legislation orginating in the Senate and passed there or report- 
ing Senate action on House Bills] 

7. Report of standing committees 

8. Report of select committees [groups "selected" for special 
tasks] 

9. Consideration of bills and joint resolutions on third reading 

10. Motions relating to committee references 

11. Matters on reconsideration 

12. Special Orders 

13. Unfinished business 

14. Consideration of bills and joint resolutions on second reading 

15. Consideration of House resolutions, concurrent resolutions, 
and memorials 

16. Introduction and reference of House Bills and other measures 
originating in the House of Representatives. 

(No. 16 remains as an order of business but, as authorized 
by a 1980 amendment to the Constitution, legislation usually is 
given first reading by publication in the Journal. [See: Readings] 
Many other items of business once publicly announced are no 
longer brought before the House but are reported in its daily Jour- 
nal. Messages from the Governor advising the House of affirmative 
action on legislation originating in the House, for example, no 
longer are read, nor are committee reports which do not require 
House action.) 
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INTRODUCTION AND REFERENCE 



A bill is introduced at the moment of the first "reading" of 
its title. Publication of the title in the Journal is the common 
method of giving first reading. 

It is then referred by the Speaker to one and, in some in- 
stances, another, of the standing committees. And the House, by 
vote, may send the bill to different or additional committees. 

Reference has tremendous significance in the life of a bill. 

An unfavorable report from a committee presents a barrier 
to the bill's passage which usually cannot be climbed. That is the 
most obvious importance of reference. 

Time is perhaps the toughest foe of legislation, with every 
step a race against the clock and the calendar. Even a committee 
friendly to a bill's progress could offer amendments which might 
delay its progress just enough to cause trouble elsewhere in the 
legislative process. Or a committee may delay its progress overlong 
because of the press of other bills. With the session limited to 60 
consecutive calendar days, each day's delay forces the bill into 
growing competition for time to be considered. 

Reference can, therefore, be vital. 



READINGS 

The Constitution [Article III, Section 7] says: 

"Any bill may originate in either house and after passage in 
one may be amended in the other. It shall be read in each house on 
three separate days, unless this rule is waived by two-thirds vote; 
provided the publication of its title in the Journal of a house shall 
satisfy the requirement for the first reading in that house." 

"On each reading, it shall be read by title only, unless one- 
third of the Members present desire it read in full." 

There is materially less reason for the actual reading by the 
Clerk of the text of a bill to the House today than there once was. 
Every Representative has a printed copy of each general bill and an 
analysis of its contents by the House Bill Drafting Service. 

"Reading," therefore, has come to possess a symbolic sense 
of being a stage in the consideration of a bill. 

If a Representative feels the House needs to slow down its 
consideration of a measure, or if a Representative in opposition 
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believes a day's delay may be helpful, he will oppose taking one or 
all of the Constitutional shortcuts. You will notice that it takes the 
approval of two-thirds of the Representatives present to use the 
shortcuts. 

Incidentally, the custom of requiring three readings stretches 
back into legislative antiquity. It was a matter of practice in the 
English House of Commons by the 16th century. Perhaps the speci- 
fying of three readings, instead of two or four, has its roots in the 
time when the number three first possessed religious significance. 

Yet the custom does have practical value. A piece of legisla- 
tion which has been brought up three times, perhaps on three 
separate days, in each of the two legislative houses has certainly 
come to the attention of many people. 



"LAY ON THE TABLE" 

The Clerk's table — a figurative piece of furniture — is the 
limbo of legislative matters. 

To "lay on the table" means a bill or other matter has been 
removed from consideration and placed in suspense. A matter laid 
on the table can, by the prescribed number of votes, be resurrected 
and taken up from the table. It is not accurate, therefore, to say 
that a measure has been killed by tabling although the practical 
result is often that. 

A bill unfavorably reported by a committee is automatically 
"laid on the table." 



"STRIKE THE ENACTING CLAUSE" 

The Constitution leaves the form of bills to the Legislature. 
The size, the number of copies, and similar details are prescribed by 
Rule. But the Constitution does require the inclusion of one phrase 
for a bill to become law, and that vital language is: 

"Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida." 

So, if you hear an amendment read which says "strike the 
enacting clause" you may be sure this has been offered by a 
legislator unfriendly to the bill, as this amendment, if adopted, ef- 
fectively kills the bill. 
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"WAIVE THE RULES" 



Of the sentences spoken in the parliamentary ritual of the 
House, one frequently heard is, "Mr. Speaker, I move that the rules 
be waived ..." 

Those who hear this motion well may wonder why there are 
such rules if they are to be put aside. These rules are rather like the 
brakes on an automobile: to be used when it appears the vehicle is 
moving too fast. Their value lies in their presence rather than in 
their constant use. 

Indeed, the rules sought to be waived may not be of the 
House alone but requirements of the Constitution, which explicitly 
provides for their waiver under specified conditions. 

"MOVE THE PREVIOUS QUESTION" 

While every Representative theoretically has the right to be 
heard for at least 15 minutes on any question before the House, a 
motion for "the previous question," if adopted by a majority, 
hastens the vote. 

Traditionally, the Speaker does not accept this motion until 
both sides have had an opportunity to be heard for a reasonable 
time. If adopted, proponents and opponents of the pending 
business have three minutes each to close. 

RECONSIDERATION 

The House has at least two chances to pass upon any ques- 
tion presented for its vote. This is because every vote may be 
"reconsidered." 

A House-passed bill is delayed in its delivery to the Senate 
until the vote on passage has been reconsidered or a two-day period 
for this action has expired. (This does not apply to the last two 
weeks of a session or to local bills.) 

It is this delay that prompts a ritualistic exchange which 
often puzzles spectators. 

A proponent of a measure will, just as soon as the bill has 
been passed by the House, often move for immediate reconsidera- 
tion of the action which was to his liking, and still another propo- 
nent will ask that his motion be "laid upon the table." They are try- 
ing to hasten the bill's dispatch to the Senate since the motion for 
reconsideration can be made but once. 
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ENGROSSING-ENROLLING 



You may hear reference to engrossing and enrolling. Each 
means "to copy" but in a legislative sense the words are used to dif- 
ferentiate between two kinds of copying. 

If changes are made in a bill during its consideration by the 
House, these changes — words added to or taken from the original 
bill — are made in the engrossed bill. An engrossed bill is one which 
has been amended, and this copy incorporates those changes. The 
Clerk of the House is charged with the responsibility for engrossing 
House bills. Nowadays, engrossing is done with the use of the 
legislative computer. 

Enrolling is the final handling of a bill in the Legislature. It 
has been passed by both houses, and now is enrolled, or copied, on 
permanent record paper, signed by the presiding and clerical of- 
ficers of the Legislature, and sent to the Governor for his action and 
filing in the Office of the Secretary of State. 



THE JOURNAL 

The Clerk's Journal records only the formal parts of what 
has happened in the House and its committees. These include the 
titles of the bills introduced and considered and the way Represen- 
tatives voted on the passage of bills. 

Incidentally, a record roll call can be obtained on any ques- 
tion before the House whenever five Representatives, by raising 
their hands, ask for it. (There is a record roll call on the passage of 
every bill.) The traditional formula by which the Speaker declares 
the result of a voice vote allows time for this demand for a record 
vote: he first says, "the yeas appear to have it," then pauses and if 
five hands do not appear, goes on to declare, "the yeas have it." 

Because the Clerk's Journal is not a verbatim, word-for- 
word record, the size in number of pages may on occasion bear an 
inverse ratio to the intensity of the floor debate. A day given over 
to argument on an important bill may require a few short entries. A 
day in which scores of local bills are passed necessitates page after 
page in the Journal although not a word of debate, in the sense of 
argument, has been spoken. 

The Journal is of vital significance, for the courts look to the 
Journal for an accurate accounting of what formal steps were taken 
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whenever a law is challenged on some ground of unconstitutional 
passage in its legislative course. 

The Journal of each day's proceedings is distributed to 
legislators and available to the public from the Documents Division 
with the convening of the next legislative day's session. These daily 
Journals, after careful perusal for error, are drawn together and 
reprinted after sine die, or final, adjournment of the Legislature. 
This reprinting becomes the official record of what the House did. 
For the 1980 regular session, the Journal consisted of 1,457 pages. 

CALENDAR 

The Clerk of the House also prepares the daily Calendar, a 
listing of the specific items of business which are available for 
House consideration. The Calendar also lists meetings of commit- 
tees scheduled for that day. There also are calendars of the legisla- 
tion given priority by the committee on Rules and Calendar, calen- 
dars of local legislation and calendars of non-controversial bills. 
Like the Journal, the Calendars in printed form are available to 
Legislators and the public on the morning of each legislative day. 
The public may obtain copies from the Documents Division, but 
Calendars are not mailed because they would be stale by the day of 
delivery. 

SPECIAL ORDER 

The Committee on Rules and Calendar picks out bills for 
consideration each day. This is known as a "Special Order." The 
Committee gives the priority of "Special Order" to bills regarded as 
possessing more than ordinary significance. 

THE INTERIM CALENDAR 

So the public may know what legislation has been proposed, 
and what committees are studying, the Clerk periodically publishes 
an Interim Calendar when the Legislature is not in session. 

The Interim Calendar lists all prefiled bills, by subject, spon- 
sor, and the identifying number they will carry during their 
legislative life; the Speaker's references of the bills to committees, 
and notices of committee meetings, and reports of committees. 
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Anyone may be placed on the mailing list for the Interim 
Calendar by request to the Clerk, House of Representatives, 427 
Capitol, Tallahassee 32301. There is no charge for this service. 



THE LEGISLATIVE PACE 

Prior to 1967, committees were appointed during the first 
days of a Regular Session. Usually they possessed no staff except a 
secretary to keep minutes. The session was well along before there 
was work product reported to the House for floor consideration by 
all Representatives. 

Nowadays, committees are appointed shortly after a general 
election and have a two-year life span. They start work five or sbc 
months before the first of the two annual regular sessions. The 
number of committees has been reduced drastically. This means, in 
part, that a Representative likely will be reappointed to one or 
more committees on which he has served in prior terms and thus 
have continuing use for the expertise learned in various govern- 
mental fields. Technicians have been recruited and offices arranged 
so that committee chairmen and vice chairmen effectively may 
supervise staff activities. 

The year-round functioning of committees means the House 
of Representatives can begin passing upon the work product 
through floor consideration from the first day of a regular session. 



HOUSE BILLS INTRODUCED AND PASSED 
BY BOTH HOUSES 



Regular and Special Sessions 

Calendar Years 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 



House Bills Introduced: 

General 2512 2075 1878 1555 1570 

Local 209 192 ITS 165 160 

Total 2721 2267 2073 1720 1730 



House Bills passed House and 
Senate: 



General 


174 


233 


206 


205 


247 


Local 


152 


128 


135 


131 


124 


Total 


326 


361 


341 


336 


371 
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LEGISLATIVE SCOREBOARD (bills only) 
House and Senate 



Regular and Special Sessions 
Calendar Years 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 

Total bills introduced in 
in Legislature 
(Includes companion bills) 

General 3825 3523 3138 2779 2818 

Local 273 255 222 217 224 



Total 4098 3778 3360 2996 3042 



Acts passed 





339 


515 


494 


453 


467 


Local 


186 


173 


160 


161 


168 


Total 


525 


688 


654 


614 


635 



Acts vetoed by Governor 



General 


25 


21 


21 


17 


15 


Local 


4 


1 


2 


3 


1 


Total 


29 


22 


23 


20 
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Acts becoming law 



General 


314 


494 


473 


436 


452 


Local 


182 


172 


158 


158 


167 


Total 


496 


666 


631 


594 


619 



Scenes on the next two pages are of the Chamber during the 
Organization Session of the 1980-1982 House on November 18,' 
1980. Only at the biennial Organization Session do family 
members join the Representatives at their desks. You will see a 
number of children. The flowers are an indication of the nature of 
the day. Looking about the Chamber, you will see the galleries, 
glassed in except for the section at the rear of the Chamber which 
has been left open for news and television photographers. In 
another scene, a Representative is speaking from the "well" in 
nominating a colleague for election to a House office. In yet 
another, on the rostrum, a judge is administering the oath of office 
to the new Speaker pro tempore. In front of the rostrum, but a level 
down, is the Clerk's desk. Above the rostrum is the roll call board 
which, along with other information, records the presence of 
Representatives and shows how they vote. (Another, better view of 
the board may be seen on page 2 of this booklet.) 



COMMITTEE, OTHER ACTIVITIES 



As a visitor to the gallery, you should keep in mind that you 
are seeing only the end product of the legislative process. The 
Chamber is the place where a vast amount of off-floor activity 
comes together. 

The number of standing committees varies from session to 
session. A standing committee is one appointed for the continuing 
consideration of bills within its jurisdiction. The name of the com- 
mittee usually indicates this field of jurisdiction. A select committee 
is one selected to perform a specific task. There also are a number 
of other types of legislative committees, among these being com- 
mittees of conference, and joint committees. 

Committees are organized by topic areas, such as 
agriculture and general legislation, appropriations, claims, collec- 
tive bargaining, commerce, community affairs, corrections, 
criminal justice, education, elections, energy, finance and taxation, 
governmental operations, health and rehabilitative services. House 
administration, judiciary, natural resources, regulated industries 
and licensing, retirement, rules and calendar, tourism, transporta- 
tion, and veterans affairs (these are the subject areas, not necessari- 
ly the names of the committees). Each bill is referred to at least one 
substantive committee. 

The typical member of the House of Representatives will 
find himself involved in work from "can see" to "can't see" — from 
early in the morning until evening. Committee meetings are 
scheduled to minimize conflicts among committee members but a 
Representative with a bill to advocate or oppose well may find 
himself confronted with a number of simultaneous meetings of 
House committees. Senate committees, or groups of constituents. 
(See: The Job of a Representative) 

These meetings with constituents are often overlooked by 
those who think of the Legislature in broad, general terms. Each 
delegation inevitably will have frequent meetings with people from 
its home District, and these meetings must be scheduled to avoid 
conflict with meetings of House/Senate committees. 

And, of course, the work goes on whether the Legislature is 
in session or not. Before a regular session convenes in April, 
Representatives are obligated for meetings with public and private 
groups, and with individual citizens, who have problems they want 
to talk over. There will be a round of scheduled meetings of com- 
mittees beginning soon after the House's reorganization. (See 
Organization Session.) State institutions will be visited by members 
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of committees concerned with their financing and general manage- 
ment. After a legislative session, lawmakers will be reporting to 
their constituents, for so much occurs at every session that even the 
most attentive among newspaper readers, television viewers, and 
radio listeners cannot possibly know all that happened which may 
be of interest to them. 

To repeat: as a visitor, you should keep in mind that what 
you see of activities on the floor of the House is but a fraction of the 
time and energy a Representative must put into his public task. 

COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

Public notice of committee meetings, including specific 
measures to be considered, must be given 14 calendar days in ad- 
vance when the legislature is not in session; two legislative days in 
advance during sessions for the first 45 calendar days and two 
hours in advance after the 45th day and during any extended or 
special session. 

A schedule of committee meetings, including the time and 
place and the measures to be considered, is published in the Interim 
Calendar and in the daily session Calendar. 



GRIST FOR THE LEGISLATIVE MILL 

HBs, or House Bills, are the principal work product in the 
House. In addition, however, the Representative will be faced with 
Senate Bills (SB), House Joint Resolutions (HJR), Senate Joint 
Resolutions (SJR), House Concurrent Resolutions (HCR), Senate 
Concurrent Resolutions (SCR), House Resolutions (HR), Senate 
Resolutions (SR), House Memorials (HM), and Senate Memorials 
(SM). 

Joint Resolutions 

Joint resolutions are used primarily for proposed amend- 
ments to the State Constitution. They also are used for legislative 
reapportionment and for setting effective dates of vetoed bills. Joint 
resolutions do not go to the Governor. He can neither approve nor 
veto these. A joint resolution goes from the Legislature to the 
Secretary of State. 
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Concurrent Resolutions 

Concurrent resolutions express the sentiment of both 
houses. They are used mainly to convey the Legislature's good 
wishes or condolences. They also are used for transacting business 
between the two houses. A concurrent resolution does not have the 
force of law and is adopted by a voice vote unless five Members 
desire a recorded vote. An exception to the non-lawmaking nature 
of concurrent resolutions is the use of these to ratify an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. Ratification of the Equal 
Rights Amendment was, for example, presented to the Legislature 
through a concurrent resolution. Again, the Governor does not ap- 
prove nor reject concurrent resolutions. Concurrent resolutions are 
forwarded by Florida's Secretary of State to the person addressed. 

Resolutions 

House or Senate resolutions also are used to express 
greetings or condolences or to declare the policy of the originating 
house on business concerning that house alone. A resolution, once 
adopted, is not sent to the other house. If a resolution involves an 
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individual or agency outside the Legislature, the House Clerk or 
Senate Secretary transmits it upon passage to the designated party. 

Memorials 

A memorial is a petition, addressed generally to the U.S. 
Congress, transmitting the opinion or wish of the Legislature. 
Again, the Governor neither accepts nor rejects memorials. These 
are forwarded by Florida's Secretary of State. 

COMPANION BILLS 

Some bills, identical as to specific intent and purpose, are in- 
troduced in both the House and Senate. The idea is to gain time by 
having the same measure, in two bills, moving simultaneously 
through both houses. These are known as companion bills. 

The time is saved by reason of the fact that when the House 
reaches a committee-approved House bill on its Calendar, the 
Senate-passed companion bill may be substituted. Otherwise, the 
House bill would, if passed, have to go to the Senate, which 
already had considered and passed the identical measure. This 
would be a waste of time since the Senate would find it necessary to 
re-pass the text of its own bill. However, the bill passed by one 
House also must be passed by the other. Identical bills passed by 
both houses but neither one by both would be a nullity. 

PREFILING 

"Prefiling" is a procedure by which House Members may 
deliver proposed legislation to the Clerk ahead of the convening of 
the Legislature in regular session, allowing the Speaker to refer 
prefiled bills to a committee for pre-session study. Committees may 
take final action on a prefiled bill out-of -session. For that reason, 
committees are obligated to advise sponsors and other interested 
persons of their meetings for the consideration of specific bills. This 
enables both sides to be heard during the pre-session period. 

BILL STATUS INFORMATION 

If you are in either the Capitol or the House Office Building 
during sessions and have need for information on the status of 
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specific bills, you will find two convenient sources, each tied into 
the legislative data processing system. 

Bill status books, called the "Daily Bill History," produced 
by the computer and reflecting the progress of legislation through 
the preceding day, are available for public use. 

There are also teletype machines available for public use in 
legislative corridors of the Capitol and in the House Office 
Building. Each teletype has an information card explaining how it 
may be used. 

The Legislative Information Division provides this service to 
all Floridians through a free long distance telephone. Call: 
1-800-342-1827. 



ANYBODY CAN GET A BILL 

All general legislation is printed, and a copy of any bill is 
available to the public without charge upon request to the 
Documents Division of the Office of the Clerk, either in person or 
by mail. 

Address: Documents Supervisor, Office of the Clerk, House 
of Representatives, 513 Capitol, Tallahassee 32301. 

WHAT YOU SEE IN THE CHAMBER 

If you occupy a seat in the House gallery during a session, 
you see Florida's oldest lawmaking body in action. 

After Florida was acquired by the United States from Spain, 
Congress said 13 of the "most fit and discreet persons" in the new 
Territory should constitute its Legislative Council. 

The members of the Legislative Council were first (begin- 
ning in 1822) appointed annually by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and then 
(beginning in 1826) elected by their fellow Floridians. 

When Congress substituted a bicameral, or two-house, law- 
making system for the Territory, its Act of July 7, 1838, said "the 
House of Representatives shall be organized, and the members 
thereof shall be chosen as is now prescribed by law for the present 
Legislative Council." 

Thus, it may reasonably be said that today's House of 
Representatives is the direct successor to the Legislative Council, 
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which first gave the people of Florida a voice in the making of the 
laws governing them. 

Interestingly, Congress provided in 1838 that the Legislative 
Council could have a maximum of 75 days a year to cope with the 
problems of fewer than 30,000 people. Today, with more than 
9,500,000 Floridians, the Constitution provides the Legislature 
shall meet in regular session for 60 days every year. 

SEATING 

Seating in the House Chamber is determined by the Speaker 
at each organization session although there is relatively little 
change from House to House except when a reapportionment oc- 
curs. Representatives from the same counties generally are seated 
together. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Rules and Calendar oc- 
cupies the first seat to the Speaker's left on the front row. This 
enables the Chairman to help the Speaker with the procedural mo- 
tions which speed up the dispatch of the House's business. 

Across the middle aisle, the first seat on the front row to the 
Speaker's right is reserved for the Majority Leader, so he will be 
easily accessible to the Speaker. 

The desk microphones and the very considerable reduction 
of traffic in the Chamber have tended to diminish the disadvan- 
tages which were formerly attached to certain areas of the House 
Chamber in the old Capitol. 

Until Representatives were provided with private offices in 
1961, much of their outside legislative business was transacted at 
their chamber desks. This meant their secretaries and visitors often 
were by their side during meetings of the House, and the noise and 
the general movement of people were particularly disturbing to 
members who occupied seats on the fringe of the chamber. Now, 
no one is permitted in the Chamber during sessions except 
legislators and necessary employees. As a token of recognition of 
their rank, certain top officers of other departments of government 
are granted the "privilege of the floor," which means they may 
enter the Chamber while the House is meeting. 

WELL OF THE HOUSE 

The area, with reading stand, between the first row of seats 
and the Clerk's table, is known as the well. 
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It is primarily used by Representatives who either wish to 
emphasize the importance of what they have to say or need to be in 
a position of facing the Chamber to answer questions during the ex- 
planation of some measure. The Representative handling the 
General Appropriations Bill likely will use the facilities of the well. 

Prior to installation of the desk microphones, the well was 
used far more frequently than today. 



THE CHAMBER 

The Chamber is an octagon shape and contains 6,400 square 
feet measuring 82' x 82' at its longest and widest points. It has two 
caucus rooms at the rear and a screened work area to each side of 
the rostrum. The Members' lounge is directly behind the rostrum 
for convenient access from the Chamber floor. 

The rostrum is two levels with the Speaker's position 
centered on the upper level. The lower level has 10 positions for the 
personnel of the Clerk of the House. The Clerk is centered on this 
level and the reading clerk to his left. The main control panel for 
the new electronic vote system is at the reading clerk's rostrum. 

The voting system is totally electronic providing for instant 
readout of messages along the top of the vote board. Individual 
votes are shown to the left of Members' names and totals are shown 
at an end of the message section. A perpetual digital time of the day 
clock is centered at the top of the vote board. It can also be used as 
a countdown clock at the control of the Speaker. 

The Member desks are designed to house the voting con- 
trols, a concealed direct phone from the Chamber desk to the 
Representative's office, storage space for bill boxes in the bottom 
drawer, and a smaller drawer for personal items. 

The walls, rostrum and desks are all from the same flitch 
(tree) of teak and all are matched, balanced, and sequenced for con- 
tinuity of wood grain and coloration. All metal components of the 
vote system, desk controls, and control panels are finished in 
bronze. The portraits are of past Speakers. 

The domed ceiling is 44 feet high at the center and is formed 
of triangular sections of acoustical panels and plaster edges. The 
carpet was specially designed for the Chamber. 

The lighting is designed for even distribution of indirect light 
up into the dome and direct light from specific ceiling locations. 

The sound system is controlled from an enclosed booth in 
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the gallery. Sound is distributed through a speaker at each 
Chamber desk so anyone on the Chamber floor is close to a source 
from all points within the Chamber. 

Press areas are provided at the gallery level with an enclosed 
press room at the rear. Television filming areas are provided in the 
rear and the front for coverage of all areas of the Chamber floor. 
No glass enclosures separate filming areas from the Chamber. Each 
gallery area on both sides of the Chamber is enclosed by glass to 
control sound and provide safety within the Chamber. 



REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
IN THE HOUSE 

All Members of the House represent geographic districts 
which had the same number of people at the time of the 1970 
Federal census. The population of Florida in 1970 was 6,790,929. 
Divided by 120 Members, this set the perfect size of the House 
district at 56,591 persons. (The next apportionment scheduled 
under the Florida Constitution will occur in 1982 for the 1982-1984 
House.) 

The House, in apportioning itself in 1972, followed a policy 
of providing multi-Member districts no larger than six in number 
for densely populated counties and single-Member districts for 
rural counties. Since the United States Supreme Court had ap- 
proved the use of multi-Member districts in legislative appor- 
tionments stemming from the "one-man, one-vote" decision, many 
Floridians are represented by more than one House Member. A 
multi-Member group is based, however, upon multiples of 56,591. 
A five-Member group, for example, would have five Represen- 
tatives elected from an area which in 1970 had 282,955 people. 

The House embraces five six-Member districts, six five- 
Member districts, five four-Member districts, three three-Member 
districts, five two-Member districts, and twenty-one single- 
Member districts. The range of deviation from mathematical 
preciseness was from plus .20 per cent (114 people) to minus .10 per 
cent (57 people). 

"District" has two meanings. A Member represents a 
numbered grouping for ballot purposes, and he also represents a 
geographical district which he may share with one or more other 
Representatives. 
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DO YOU RECOGNIZE 
YOUR REPRESENTATIVES? 



The House provides a seating chart to help you spot the 
Representative or Representatives from your area in the Chamber if 
you visit the House when in session. 

Representatives are glad to welcome constituents. You will 
find their offices listed on the directory in the Capitol. If the 
Representatives are away from their offices because of the need to 
be in the Chamber or in committee, staff members will be glad to 
meet you and to assist you. 

The directory mentioned above shows either "H" or "C" 
after a room number. These refer to offices in the House Office 
Building or in the Capitol. The first numeral in room numbers in- 
dicates the floor. 



THE SPEAKER 

The Speaker is the presiding officer of the House. All eyes 
will be on him during much of the time when the House is in ses- 
sion. (The presiding officer occupies the Chair, and this word 
stands for the office and not the furniture. This interchange of 
meaning stresses the impersonal approach of the presiding officer 
to his duties.) 

The task of presiding will present a challenge to his stamina, 
for the Speaker will stand for hours; to his patience, for he will 
strive to allow contending forces to present their arguments proper- 
ly; to his wisdom, for he will have to make vital decisions quickly 
and fairly; and to his wit, for he will need to know when and how 
to serve as a safety valve to release tensions with a quip. 

Yet the Speaker must do more. While he can cast only one 
vote, equal to but not exceeding in value the 119 others, the 
Speaker usually possesses an intangible force which may be 
decisive should he choose to use it. 

There is an aura of a mystical nature which surrounds the 
Chair. This can be demonstrated by the fact that never in this cen- 
tury has an appeal been taken successfully from a ruling of the 
Chair. Certainly some of those rulings are open to question on the 
ground of judgment when viewed in hindsight. But the House has 
been willing to give one side or the other a momentary advantage 
rather than appear to question the good faith of the Speaker. 
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So, if he is wise, and Speakers generally are to have 
achieved this place of responsibility, he will not use this power 
recklessly or for unworthy purpose. 

As a Member, representing a District, the Speaker possesses 
the right to leave the Chair and speak in debate. Ordinarily, he will 
not do so unless some issue arises that seems to him of transcending 
importance to the State or the House. It is a solemn occasion when 
a Speaker ceremoniously vacates the Chair to come down to the 
floor for a speech. 

While it is only lately that the dual nature of his role has 
become apparent in Florida, the Speaker is both the leader of the 
entire membership of the House and of those Representatives who 
belong to his political party. 

The influence of the Speaker can be exerted in many direc- 
tions. None is of greater importance than his power to appoint the 
members of House committees. He shares this power with no one. 
How he thinks well may flavor House committee thinking in many 
fields of proposed legislation. 

If the Speaker is, say, conservative in his fiscal philosophy, 
he may appoint members to the Committee on Appropriations and 
to the Committee on Finance and Taxation who are of the same 
philosophy. 

POLITICAL PARTY ORGANIZATION 

With the emergence of the Republican party, a more for- 
malized structure has developed in the House of Representatives 
than existed previously in this century when Representatives 
almost invariably were Democrats. 

The majority party's officers are the Speaker, Speaker pro 
tempore. Majority Leader, and Majority Whip. The Speaker and 
the Speaker pro tempore are selected in caucus and then elected at 
the Organization Session. The Majority Leader and Majority Whip 
are chosen by the Speaker. 

The Minority party's officers are the Minority Leader, the 
Minority Leader pro tempore, the Minority Whip, the Assistant 
Minority Whip, and the Caucus Chairperson. The Minority Leader 
and Minority Leader pro tempore are elected by the minority 
members; the Minority Whip, Assistant Whip, and Caucus 
Chairperson are chosen by the Minority Leader. 

Thus, each party has officers with comparable respon- 
sibilities insofar as party obligations are concerned. They could be 
called opposite numbers. 
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Incidentally, a "caucus" is a meeting of the members of a 
political party to determine the collective action, if any, they shall 
take on a pending matter. In the Florida House, there have been 
both public and private (or closed) caucuses, so no tradition yet has 
been established as to the nature of these meetings. 

THE CLERK AND THE SERGEANT AT ARMS 

There are two non-member officers, the Clerk of the House 
and the Sergeant at Arms. The Clerk, a Constitutional officer, is 
elected by the Members; the Sergeant, a statutory officer, is 
designated by the Speaker, subject to the consent of the Members. 
The Clerk and the Sergeant serve all Members and, therefore, are 
obligated to be nonpartisan. 

The duties and responsibilities of the Clerk were capsuled by 
the Council of State Governments in these words: 

"By far the oldest, and perhaps the most in- 
dispensable, of the established legislative aids among 
Anglo-American lawmaking bodies is the office of 
legislative chief clerk. Laws are the main product of a 
legislative bod)/; and the two principal tasks of the clerk 
are, first, to assist the leaders and Members of a 
legislative house in the detailed processes by which laws 
are enacted and second, to record the history of that 
process in a clear, unbiased and accurate manner. If the 
first of these tasks is inadequately performed, the work 
of the session can be chaotic, bills can be lost or im- 
perfectly processed, and the legislative process can 
become 'confusion worse confounded. ' If the second of 
these tasks is poorly performed, the State government, 
the courts, and the people can be faced with serious con- 
sequences, including lawsuits testing the validity of 
statutes. " 

In shepherding bills from the time of filing until enrolled 
Acts are transmitted to the Governor or the dead bills to the 
Secretary of State for the archives, the Clerk of the House requires 
the assistance of some twenty-five persons year-round and sixty- 
five during the sessions. 

The Sergeant at Arms basically is the custodial and 
maintenance officer. Along with the housekeeping chores in 
legislative areas in two buildings (Capitol and House Office 
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Building), the Sergeant has responsibiHties for telephone and postal 
service, furniture and supplies. Chamber security, maintenance of 
roll call and other equipment, inventory, and for the seating and 
announcement of dignitaries at ceremonial occasions in the House 
Chamber. 

SESSIONS 
Organization Session 

On the 14th day after each regular general election, the 
Legislature meets in session limited by the Constitution to the ex- 
clusive purpose of organization and selection of officers. The 
Senate President and House Speaker appoint committees which 
thus are able to gain a head start on the business of the session. 

Regular Session 

The Legislature meets in regular session on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in April of each odd-numbered year and on 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in April, or such other date 
as may be fixed by law, of each even-numbered year. 

The latitude given the Legislature for its even-numbered 
year allows the Legislature to meet earlier in the apportionment 
years: 1982, 1992, etc. The early start permits the apportionment 
plan to be submitted to the Florida Supreme Court for approval 
with sufficient time for the fall primary elections. 

A regular session may last 60 consecutive calendar days, 
Saturdays and Sundays included, and may be extended by a three- 
fifths vote of the Members present in each legislative house. An ex- 
tension allows pending business of the regular session to be carried 
forward. 



Special Session 

A special session may be called by the Governor or by the 
Senate President and House Speaker, acting jointly. A special ses- 
sion may not exceed 20 days, unless extended by a three-fifths vote 
of the Members present of both houses. The actual time of session 
may be restricted, as to hours and days, in the proclamation of the 
Governor or the President and Speaker. 

The proclamation is known as the "call." The call limits the 
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Legislature to specific items of business, and the houses may go 
beyond the call only by a two-thirds vote of all the members in each 
house. The items specified in a call are known as the "purview." 

The Governor may broaden the call during the session. This 
can be done either by further proclamation or by a communication 
in the form of a letter. 

If a special session is called to immediately follow a regular 
session, all business of the regular session dies. Bills must be rein- 
troduced to be considered at the special session. 



Other Sessions 

The Legislature may convene itself in special session upon 
the petition of three-fifths of the Members of each house. Because 
of the cumbersome nature of polling the Members, this has never 
been done. 

The Senate may meet without the House for the purpose of 
conducting an impeachment trial or to consider suspensions of of- 
ficers by the Governor. 

The Governor is required to summon the Legislature in 
special session if the Legislature fails to apportion itself. The Con- 
stitution says it shall be the "mandatory duty of the Legislature" to 
apportion within 30 consecutive days. No other business may be 
transacted. 



JOINT SESSIONS, JOINT MEETINGS 

The Constitution [Article IV, Section 1(e)] provides, 'The 
Governor shall by message at least once in each regular session in- 
form the legislature concerning the condition of the state, propose 
such reorganization of the executive department as will promote ef- 
ficiency and economy, and recommend measures in the public 
interest." 

This annual message is given to the Legislature by the 
Governor in person (although Secretary of State R. A. Gray read 
the words of the ailing Governor Dan McCarty to the 1953 session) 
at a "joint session" held in the House Chamber. If there are sup- 
plementary messages from the Governor during the session, he 
may deliver these in person or send them to the presiding officers 
for inclusion in the Journal. 
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The Legislature has joint meetings from time to time to hear 
addresses. Florida's United States Senators usually address the 
Legislature during a regular session. Persons of prominence visiting 
in Florida are occasionally heard. These have included Helen 
Keller, General Jonathan Wainwright, and astronauts. When the 
Legislature assembles for this purpose, it is convened properly in 
"joint meeting." 

When the Governor responds to the mandate of the Con- 
stitution, the Legislature hears him in joint session. 

ART IN THE HOUSE 

Walls of the public halls of the House, in the Capitol and 
House Office Building, were hung in 1980 with 79 works by 52 
Florida artists. These were selected from an open competition 
which produced 2,500 submissions. 

The purpose of the competition, in the words of the spon- 
soring Committee on House Administration, was to "humanize" 
these spaces and inspire visitors and employees. The collection in- 
cludes paintings, fiber works, drawings, sculpture, mixed media 
prints, and photographic techniques. 

In addition to this collection, the House has on display other 
previously acquired works of art. The Office of the Clerk shows 
enlarged photographs of historical value depicting scenes of the old 
Capitol and legislators. 
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ETHICS 



House Rule 5.6 prescribes a course of conduct for Represen- 
tatives in these words: 

"Legislative office is a trust to be performed with 
integrity in the public interest. A Member of the House 
is jealous of the confidence placed in him by the people. 
By personal example and by admonition to colleagues 
whose behavior may threaten the honor of the lawmak- 
ing body, he shall watchfully guard the responsibility of 
his office." 



LOBBYISTS 

A "lobbyist" is defined as anyone other than legislators and 
their authorized employees who seeks to "encourage the passage, 
defeat, or modification of any legislation." Exempt from single 
registration with either the Clerk of the House or the Secretary of 
the Senate are persons who lobby on their own behalf without 
compensation or reimbursement. Since the law speaks only to lob- 
bying in Tallahassee, citizens need not register to express 
themselves to the legislators elsewhere. 

Some 4,000 persons registered under Florida's lobbying law 
during the 1978-1980 biennium. During that biennium, lobbyists 
represented interests ranging alphabetically from accountants to 
youth camps. The largest single group was made up of persons in- 
terested in influencing education policy, with 358 registrants, or 
roughly three for each Member of the House. State employees are 
required to register. Among the registrants for State departments 
the Executive Office of the Governor had 84 during the two-year 
period. 



Obligations of a Lobbyist 

House Rule 13.4 states: 

"A lobbyist shall supply facts, information, and 
opinions of principals to Legislators from the point of 
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view which he openly declares. A lobbyist shall not of- 
fer or propose anything which may reasonably be con- 
strued to improperly influence the official act, decision, 
or vote of a Legislator, nor shall a lobbyist attempt to 
improperly influence the selection of officers or 
employees of the House. A lobbyist by personal exam- 
ple and admonition to colleagues shall maintain the 
honor of the legislative process by the integrity of his 
relationship with Legislators as well as with the prin- 
cipals whom he represents. 

"A lobbyist shall not knowingly and willfully 
falsify, conceal or cover up by any trick, scheme or 
device, a material fact or make any false, fictitious or 
fraudulent statement or representation, or make or use 
any writing or document knowing the same to contain 
any false, fictitious or fraudulent statements or entry." 

THE SENATE 



A Senate for Florida was authorized in 1838 when Congress, 
by its Act of July 7, established a bicameral, or two house. 




Organization Session of the Senate, November 18, 1980 

(For a guide to the Senate, write Joe Brown, Secretary of the 

Senate, Tallahassee, Florida 32301.) 



Legislative Council. When the first Senate was convened on 
January 7, 1839 — six years before Florida became a state — no 
business could be transacted because only seven of the sixteen 
Senators were present. There was no quorum of Senators for three 
of the first four days, and it was not until the fifth day of that first 
session that Territorial Governor Richard Keith Call addressed the 
Senate and the House of Representatives in joint session. 

Today's Senate has a membership of 40, based upon a 1972 
apportionment. The Senate, under the 1968 Constitution, may 
range in size from 30 to 40 members, and the Senate then chose the 
maximum. This was, however, a reduction from the existing 48 
seats. Each Senator, with the apportionment based on the 1970 
Federal census, represented approximately 170,000 people. The 
state's population had grown substantially even by the time of the 
apportionment. 

The President is the Senate's presiding officer. Its recording 
officer is known as the Secretary. A Senator's regular term is four 
years; a House term is two years. Otherwise, the two houses are 
structurally alike except for the differences inherent in one house 
having 120 members and the other, 40, to cope ultimately with the 
same number of finished products of the lawmaking machine. Each 
house must act upon precisely the same bill if this bill is to become 
an act. 

IMPEACHMENT 

The House of Representatives has the sole power to bring 
impeachment charges against the Governor and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, members of the Cabinet, Justices of the Supreme Court, and 
Judges of the District Courts of Appeal and Circuit Courts. 

The charges are known as "articles," and these correspond 
to the indictments voted by a grand jury. Articles are voted against 
an officer by a two-thirds vote of the Representatives present. The 
Speaker has the authority to appoint, at any time, a committee to 
investigate charges against an officer. 

The Senate tries the charges brought by the House. 
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THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 



Functions of the Executive Branch are the responsibihty 
primarily of the Governor and of the six elective officers known 
collectively as the Cabinet. The Governor is not a member of the 
Cabinet. 

The members of the Cabinet are the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney General, the Comptroller, the Treasurer, the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, and the Commissioner of Education. Each 
has a department to manage. 

The Governor administers the Departments of Business 
Regulation, Commerce, Veteran and Community Affairs, Health 
and Rehabilitative Services, Transportation, Environmental 
Regulation, Labor and Employment Security, and Administration. 

But the Governor shares with the six members of the 
Cabinet the management of the Department of General Services, 
Law Enforcement, Highway Safety and Motor Vehicles, Natural 
Resources, Revenue, and Executive Clemency. 




THE JUDICIAL BRANCH 



"The judicial power shall be vested in a supreme court, 
district courts of appeal, circuit courts and county courts. No other 
courts may be established by the state, any political subdivision or 
any municipality. " 

Florida Constitution, Article V, Section 1 

You may wish to ask the question, "What is meant by the 
'judicial powers' of a state?" The judicial power is, essentially, the 
authority of a judge to decide, according to law, controversies of 
which the law takes notice, and to secure the enforcement of the 
decision rendered. 

The judicial power of a state may also be exercised to a 
limited degree through public officers or bodies such as a commis- 
sion or a board, which are a part of the executive branch of govern- 
ment. The power of the judiciary to review their action on proper 
procedure is inherent. 

The courts do not initiate cases. Our judges serve as ar- 
biters, not advocates. Furthermore, they cannot decide abstract 
questions of legal philosophy but may exercise their judicial power 
only when a party seeks their aid in an actual controversy — for ex- 
ample, when one seeks to recover damages for an injury caused by 
the wrongful act of another. The courts also, of course, exercise 
their judicial powers in trying persons who are accused of a 
criminal offense. 



Excerpted from The Judicial System, by Senior Justice B. K. Roberts (retired) in The 
Florida Handbook, 1977-1978. 




The Supreme Court in 1981: front row, left to right, Justices fames C. Adkins, ]r., 
Alan C. Sundberg (Chief), Joseph A. Boyd, Jr., back row, James E. Alderman, Ben F. 
Overton, Arthur J. England, Jr., and Parker Lee McDonald. 



WRITING YOUR REPRESENTATIVE 



To write your legislators during sessions . . .* 

Representatives should be addressed as follows: 

The Honorable 

House of Representatives 
The Capitol 

Tallahassee, Florida 32301 
Dear Representative 

Senators should be addressed as follows: 

Senator 

The Capitol 

Tallahassee, Florida 32301 
Dear Senator 



If you write .... 

Sign your name clearly and give your address correctly so 
the legislator can answer your letter. Printing your name will speed 
reply. 

Most matters coming before the Legislature are fairly well 
publicized in advance. To help your Representatives, write them 
about issues prior to the Legislature taking action. Keep in mind 
that committees meet to consider bills in the months before the con- 
vening of the annual sessions. 

'For their mailing addresses out of session, write the Clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives or the Secretary of the Senate for a free copy of their directories. 



RORIDA IN CONGRESS 

The names and addresses of the Florida members of Con- 
gress may be found on a separate page in many Florida telephone 
directories. The Washington zip code for the two United States 
Senators is 20510; for the fifteen Congressmen, 20515. 
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The Seal of the Territory 




First State Seal 



This public document was promulgated at a biennial cost of $26,227 or 34 
cents a copy, for the purpose of informing the public about the House of 
Representatives. 
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